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tables include data from the opening of the hospital in 1855, when the total 
admissions were 63 patients. 

“During the year ended June 30, 1904, there were admitted to the hos¬ 
pital 766 patients. Of this number 270 were from the Army, Navy and. 
Marine Hospital Service, while the remaining 496 were from civil life. 

“The total number of discharges for the same period was 643, classified 
as follows: Recovered, 235; improved, 130; unimproved, 34; not insane, 

1; died, 243. The total number of patients under treatment during the year 
was 3,135, there remaining under treatment on June 30, 1904, 2,492. These 
figures show an increase of 123 patients over the number for the past fiscal 
year.’’ 

I11 the body of the report are found six handsome cuts of new buildings, 
and the volume is closed with a detailed statement to Congress of the 
year’s expenditures. Jelliffe. 

The Doctor’s Recreation Series. Volume IV. A Book About Doc¬ 
tors By John Cordy Jeaffreson. The Saalfield Publishing Com¬ 
pany, New York, Chicago, and Akron, Ohio. 

A fourth volume of “The Doctor’s Recreation Series” brings us further 
diversion in the shape of researches into the curious annals of the past 
by an author whose talent for such a task has already been demonstrated 
in his previous work, “A Book About Lawyers.” Old days and old ways 
never fail of interest for the modern mind, and the chronicles of the med¬ 
ical profession are peculiarly rich in curious and instructive, as well as 
amusing matter, owing to its invasion by all sorts of superstitions and 
crudities, and to the eccentric character of many of its votaries in the 
earlier days. Mr. Jeaffreson has skillfully selected and aptly arranged from 
this mass of material that which is best calculated to entertain, and doctors 
of the old school from the time of wig and stick appear most vividly in 
his pages. Yet in spite of the large role played by credulity, ignorance and 
eccentricity in the varied tales of bygone days, the true, unselfish enthusiasm 
and devotion of some of these men who must meet obstacles undreamed 
of by the modem physician cannot but increase the reader’s respect for this 
much-enduring profession. Goodale. 

A History of Science. By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D.. as¬ 
sisted by Edward II. Williams, M.D. In five volumes, illustrated.. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

To write the history of science, to tell the storv of “organized knowl¬ 
edge” from the cave dweller to Marconi and Curie, from scraped bone to • 
radium, is doubtless a stupendous task, but a fascinating one as well, both to 
author and to reader, and it would be hard to tell which part of the story, . 
which one of the five substantial volumes, deserves that epithet most mark¬ 
edly. 

The beginnings of things always have a charm of their own, and Dr. 
Williams has devoted a volume to the beginnings of science, from the pre¬ 
historic period up to the time of Galen. Until that time the mass of human 
knowledge was subject to little classification, and the story can proceed 
in regular chronological order, embracing in the progress of science phi¬ 
losophy, medicine, mathematics, astronomy and whatever else the race 
had as yet acquired as a basis for later developments. If the author's treat¬ 
ment of this period did no more than impress upon the reader the essen¬ 
tial unity of science, the continuity which includes the first crude gropings 
and the latest complex achievements it would still be amply justified. But 
it does more. The graceful, vivid handling of material which is character¬ 
istic of the whole work is already evident in this volume. To be sure, the 
material itself is an inspiration. As the author himself says: “Nothing 
but dulness in the telling could mar the story,” and he has been peculiarly 
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successful in keeping the “human interest” strong in its appeal. One factor 
which has contributed to this success is his handling of the personality of 
tne men who made the history which he records. 'Names to conjure with 
he has in abundance, and from Thales to Haeckel he quite legitimately 
makes the most of their glamour. But when his reader, lured by the 
“Homeric catalogue” of names that echo down the ages, takes up these 
volumes he finds by the time he puts them down that his vague impressions 
have changed to definite knowledge of what these men stood for and how 
each one set his stone in the mighty structure of world wisdom. The 
general public will welcome the nice balance of the book between technical 
incomprehensibility and the inaccuracy which is the bane of so-called "pop¬ 
ular” works on science. 

The second volume takes up the work of the middle ages with no “dul- 
ness in the telling” of that gallant struggle with reactionary forces, with the 
pseudo-sciences of astrology and alchemy, and all the bitter opposition 
that gives such men as Roger Bacon and Galileo something of the 
martyr’s halo. Paracelsus, Harvey, Leibnitz, Newton, Franklin and Lin- 
nreus bring the tale to the close of the second volume and down to the 
dawn of modern science. 

But now the stream has become too broad for simple chronological 
sequence, and the author follows separately each branch of science to some 
convenient halting place from which he turns back to bring up in turn the 
other branches. 

Volume III is devoted to the modern development of the chemical and 
biological sciences, and Volume IV to that of the physical sciences. Space 
forbids even the baldest enumeration of the men and the achievements 
treated of, and we can only say that the passing of the charm of remote 
ages in no way hampers the author’s hold upon the reader. The compara¬ 
tively swift development and differentiation of modern science with all its 
magic and its precision is told with no lack of grace, and even a touch 
of fancy now and then, as when in the chapter on geology he says of the 
Rocky Mountains: “High and erect these young mountains stand to this 
day. their sharp angles and rocky contours vouching for their youth in 
striking contrast with the shrunken forms of the old Adirondacks, whose 
lowered heads and rounded shoulders attest the weight of ages.” 

The final volume sums up the aspects of recent science, presents some 
of the unsolved problems, and closes with an optimistic outlook.: “Our 
leaders of thought have struggled free from the bogs of superstition, and are 
pressing forward calmly, yet with (Xultation, toward the heights.” 

Jeli.iffe. 



